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LET US REASON TOGETHER 


The question of birth control has long been a di- 
visive issue for the Churches. In the past few 
weeks it has become a divisive force in our na- 
tional life—one that may affect the future not only 
of individual politicians but of American foreign 
agp itself. Programs of foreign economic aid, 
or example, have never had an easy time in Con- 
gress, and it seems likely that their course in the 
present Congress will be further bedeviled by the 
controversy over population control. 

But however unfortunate one may find these 
developments, they were probably inevitable. 
The present rate of growth in the world’s popu- 
lation, which threatens far to outstrip the world’s 
available food supply, must eventually have 
forced the debate over population control out of 
the academies onto the public stage. For the sake 
both of our domestic peace and our international 


obligations, however, we must now hope that the | 


argument can proceed more rationally, and more 
charitably, than it has begun. 

It is with this hope that Worldview publishes 
an extensive discussion of the “birth control con- 
troversy” in this issue. The magazine's purpose 
in sponsoring this discussion is not to seek some 
easy consensus (the contributors represent radi- 
cally divergent points of view); it is rather to pro- 
vide a forum for the stating of serious differences, 
because real argument can go forward only after 
these have been explored. 

And that is the trouble with the controversy 
to date: both sides have conducted it with an ap- 
parent blindness to real, and basic, situations. 
There has been little attempt at reasoning to- 
gether; we have seen, rather, a contest in hurling 
epithets. We have heard charges of “immorality” 
and counter-charges of “authoritarianism.” One 
group has deplored the fomenting of “hysteria” 
over the “population explosion”; the other has de- 
nounced “callousness” toward the sufferings of 
the human race. 

If the subject is to be rescued from irrelevancy, 
it seems desirable that some of the following situ- 


ations be recalled, and assumed as a basis for 
dialogue. 

Protestants might remind themselves that: (a) 
the Catholic position on artificial birth control was 
until recent decades the almost universally ac- 
cepted position of the Christian Churches; (b) 
this position rests upon a coherent and rational 
theory of natural law, and in their recent state- 
ment the American bishops were affirming this 
rw (c) in their statement the bishops were 

er affirming the rights of American Catholics 
to act in the public order according to the dictates 
of their conscience and to reject as public policy 
that which they consider to be intrinsically im- 
moral; (d) in this, the bishops were making no 
attempt to “impose” their views on anyone, but 
were, on the contrary, vindicating a basic prin- 
ciple of democratic eer within a pluralist 
society: the principle of each group’s right to 
speak publicly in the light of its own moral con- 
victions. 

But if Protestants are mindful of these things, 
Catholics should recall that: (a) modern non- 
Catholic religious thought has worked out a theol- 
ogy of family planning that rests upon its own 
best insights, and this theology must be debated, 
it cannot be merely denounced; (b) because of 
this development the Catholic position has be- 
come, in our times, a minority position and, in 
their public activity, it must be recognized by 
Catholics as such; (c) many non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans feel as strongly about the “immorality” of 
withholding birth control information from un- 
derdeveloped areas as Catholics feel about sup- 
plying it; (d) in this situation the Catholic posi- 
tion on artificial birth control may eventually be- 
come to the United States foreign aid program as 
the Christian Science position on surgery is to the 
United States health program. 

These may be difficult points for either side to 
remember. But, if these and similar points are 
ignored, or merely denounced, no real discussion 
can take place. 
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in the magazines 


“Despite the overt, proselytizing religiosity of our 
present culture and society, we live in a post-Chris- 
tian era. People try God, or original sin, as others 
try the newest medicine.” Gabriel Vahanian, writing 
in The Nation for December 12, lists the reasons 
why he thinks the tenets of Christianity no longer 
prevail in the modern world. “First,” he writes, 
Christianity is today synonymous with religiosity. 
Its appeal to the masses is almost entirely based on 
a diluted version of the original faith . . . For the 
sake of easy consumption, the radical character of 
biblical faith is diluted into religiosity; purely for- 
mal, innocuous and somewhat hygienic . . . And 
religiosity often is but the cunning by which secu- 
larism triumphs over and wipes out faith in God 
and, instead, sets up faith—faith in anything—as an 
end in itself.” 

“Second,” Dr. Vahanian continues, “in proportion 
as Christianity is displaced by religiosity, it no longer 
inspires contemporary culture; its spirit does not 
impregnate the ethos of our time. As a result, Chris- 
tianity stands in apposition, if not in opposition, to 
the modern world . . . Third, Christianity has at any 
rate lost its hegemony . . . Certainly, it does not make 
itself felt in international relations . . . It has lost 
even more on the national level—what with the as- 
similation of democracy with syncretistic religiosity, 
of which politicians, among others, speak eloquently 
and fervently.” 

The task, as Dr. Vahanian sees it, is to reinterpret 
—without dilution or heresy—the essential tenets 
of the faith in a new synthesis which vitally influ- 
ences modern man’s self-understanding. The con- 
tribution of Paul Tillich must contend with the rela- 


tivism, the “infinitesimal compartmentalization” of a’ 


world in which “God is a superannuated projection: 
He is dead.” 

“Pluralism” in our society is a further aggravation, 
Dr. Vahanian feels. “Social, political and interna- 
tional events, rather than religion itself, have forced 
religious groups to tolerate and sometimes to borrow 
from each other. Contemporary society is a melting 

t which affects not only national or ethnic origins, 
se also religious affiliations, even while its syncre- 
tistic religiosity is affected by the pressure of in- 
ternational relations.” Therefore, “a blanket of 
anonymity is descending upon religion, whose re- 
surgence in the last decade perhaps is just a cover- 
up for the absence of faith in God, a luxury neces- 
sitated by the ‘death of God’.” 


The Forei 
phlet, H. 


Policy Association’s bimonthly pam- 
ine Series, continues its theme, “Great 
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Decisions, 1960”, with a November-December issue 
devoted to “U.S. Foreign Policy: Ideals and Reali- 
ties.” In this issue, the confrontation of the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. is discussed in terms of ideas, strategies 
and interests by Paul H. Nitze and Kenneth W. 
Thompson. 

The “great decisions” we must face in our foreign 
relations involve, in Mr. Nitze’s view, primarily a 


reappraisal and clarification of the basic elements of 


policy. “I believe we are called upon to clarify once 
more the character of our purposes and of our objec- 
tives as a nation,” he writes. “I believe we must re- 
assess the nature of the threat we face and particular- 
ly the objectives and aims of the Soviet Union. I 
believe we have crucial choices to make as to the 
principal means we wish to employ and to rely 
upon to advance our policy. I further believe we 
should reassess the degree of effort we are putting 
behind our national policy and the character of the 
modifications in our domestic life which might en- 
able us, as a nation, to make a greater and more 
effective effort in the world.” 

More immediate considerations, involving specific 
courses of action in a given situation, are taken up 
by Mr. Thompson, who reviews the recent history of 
international events and the decisions that were 
made within the range of alternatives that basic 
policy had established. He then turns to the issues of 
the moment and concludes his discussion with a 
look at the probable shape of policy in the next 
decade. “Future historians,” he writes, “will judge 
American foreign policy by the progress that is 
made henceforth to strengthen its machinery for 
negotiation . . . Never in history have the stakes in 
diplomatic negotiations been so momentous.” 

Another regularly issued pamphlet is Social Pro- 
gress, published monthly by the United Presbyterian 
Church. The October issue contains two noted writers 
in two related articles—Roger L. Shinn on “The 
Affair Between Church and Culture” and C. Wright 
Mills on “The History Makers”, an analysis of our 
fate and the emerging realities of what Mills calls 
“the Fourth Epoch.” 


In other publications: 

“A New Foreign Policy for New Conditions” by 
Chester Bowles, The New York Times Magazine, 
December 20. 

“Christianity and World Religions, A Symposium’, 
Christianity Today, December 21. 

“The Job of the Washington Correspondent” by 
Walter Lippmann, The Atlantic, January. 
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fhe Statement of the Catholic Bishops 


EXPLOSION OR BACKFIRE? 


The following is the complete text of the statement 
issued late last year by the administrative board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic cardinals, archbishops and 
bishops of the United States. 


For the past several years a campaign of propaganda 
has been gaining momentum to influence interna- 
tional, national, and personal opinion in favor of 
birth prevention programs. The vehicle for this 
propaganda is the recently coined terror technique 
phrase, “population explosion.” The phrase, indeed, 
alerts all to the attention that must be given to 
population pressures, but it also provides a smoke 
screen behind which a moral evil may be foisted on 
the public and for obscuring the many factors that 
must be considered in this vital question. 

More alarming is the present attempt of some rep- 
resentatives of Christian bodies who endeavor to ela- 
borate the plan into a theological doctrine which 
envisages artificial birth prevention within the 
married state as the “will of God.” Strangely, too, 
simply because of these efforts and with callous dis- 
regard of the thinking of hundreds of millions af 
Christians and others who reject the position, some 
international and national figures have made the 
statement that artificial birth prevention within the 
married state is gradually becoming acceptable even 
in the Catholic Church. This is simply not true. 

The perennial teaching of the Catholic Church 
has distinguished artificial birth prevention, which 
is a frustration of the marital act, from other forms of 
control of birth which are morally permissible. 
Method alone, however, is not the only question 
involved. Equally important is the sincere and ob- 
jective examination of the motives and intentions of 
the couples involved, in view of the nature of the 
marriage contract itself. As long as due recognition 
is not given to these fundamental questions there 
can be no genuine understanding of the problem. 

At the present time, too, there is abundant evi- 
dence of a systematic, concerted effort to convince 
United States public opinion, legislators and policy 
makers that United States national agencies, as well 
as international bodies, should provide, with public 


funds and support, assistance in promoting artificial 
birth prevention for economically underdeveloped 
countries. The alleged purpose, as already remarked, 
is to prevent a hypothetical “population explosion.” 
Experts, however, have not yet reached agreement 
on the exact meaning of this phrase. It is still a 
hypothesis that must stand the test of science. Yet, 
pessimistic population predictors, seizing on the 
popular acceptance of the phrase, take little account 
of economic, social and cultural factors and changes. 
Moreover, it would seem that if the predictors of 
population explosion wish to avail themselves of the 
right to foretell population increases, they must 
concede the right to predict production increases of 
food as well as of employment and educational op- 
portunities. 

The position of United States Catholics on the 
growing and needy population of the world is a real- 
istic one which is grounded in the natural law 
(which, it should be made clear, is not the law of 
the jungle, as sometimes erroneously supposed) and 
in respect for the human person, his origin, freedom, 
responsibility and destiny. They believe that the 
goods of the earth were created by God for the use 
of all men and that men should not be arbitrarily 
tailored to fit a niggling and static image of what 
they are entitled to, as conceived by those who are 
more fortunate, greedy or lazy. The thus far hidden 
reservoirs of science and of the earth unquestionably 
will be uncovered in this era of marvels and offered 
to humanity by dedicated persons with faith in 
mankind, and not by those seeking short cuts to 
comfort at the expense of the heritage of their own 
or other peoples. 

United States Catholics believe that the promo- 
tion of artificial birth prevention is a morally, hu- 
manly, psychologically and politically disastrous 
approach to the population problem. Not only is 
such an approach ineffective in its own aims, but it 
spurns the basis of the real solution, sustained effort 
in a sense of human solidarity. Catholics are pre- 
pared to dedicate themselves to this effort, already 
so promisingly initiated in national and international 
circles. They will not, however, support any public 
assistance, either at home or abroad, to promote 
artificial birth prevention, abortion or sterilization 
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whether through direct aid or by means of interna- 
tional organizations. 

The fundamental reason for this position is the 
well-considered objection to promoting a moral evil 
—an objection not founded solely on any typically or 
exclusively Catholic doctrine, but on the natural 
law and on basic ethical considerations. However, 
quite apart from the moral issue, there are other 
cogent reasons why Catholics would not wish to see 
any official support or even favor given such specious 
methods of “assistance.” 

“Social. Man himself is the most valuable produc- 
tive agent. Therefore, economic development and 
progress are best promoted by creating conditions 
favorable to his highest development. Such progress 
implies discipline, self-control and the disposition 
to postpone present satisfactions for future gains. 
The widespread use of contraceptives would hinder 
rather than promote the acquisition of these qualities 
needed for the social and economic changes in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


Immigration. Immigration and emigration—even 
within the same country—have their role to play in 
solving the population problem. It has been said 
that migration to other countries is no ultimate 
solution because of difficulties of absorbing popula- 
tions into other economies. But it is a matter of 
record that migration has helped as a solution. Sixty 
million people migrated successfully from Europe to 
the Aniericas in the last one hundred and fifty years. 
When the nomadic Indians roamed the uncultivated 
plains of North America before the coming of these 
immigrants, the entire country with its estimated 
Indian population of only five hundred thousand 
and its shortage of food, would have been regarded. 
as “overpopulated” according to the norms of the 
exponents of Planned Parenthood. Yet, the same 
plains today are being retired into a “land bank” 
because they are overproductive in a land of 175 
million. It is, therefore, apparent that to speak of a 
population explosion in the United States in these 
circumstances is the sheerest kind of nonsense. 

Political and Psychological. The Soviets in their 
wooing of economically underdeveloped countries 
do not press artificial birth prevention propaganda 
on them as a remedy for their ills. Rather they al- 
lure them into the Communist orbit by offering 
education, loans, technical assistance and _ trade, 
and they boast that their economic system is able 
to use human beings in constructive work and to 
meet all their needs. The Russian delegate to the 
relatively recent meeting of the United Nations 
Economic Commission on Asia and the Far East 
proclaimed, “The key to progress does not lie in a 
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limitation of population through artifical reduction 
of the birth rate, but in the speedy defeat of the 
economic backwardness of these countries.” The 
Communist record of contempt for the value of 
human life gives the lie to this hypocritical propa- 
ganda, but to peoples aspiring to economic develop- 
ment and political status, the deceit is not im- 
mediately evident. Confronted on the one hand by 
the prospect of achieving their goals without sacri- 
ficing natural fertility and on the other by the in- 
sistence that reducing natural fertility is essential 
to the achievement of such goals, how could these 
peoples be reasonably expected to reject Commu- 
nism? Yet, the prophets of “population explosion” 
in alleging that contraception will thwart Commu- 
nism naively emphasize its specious attractiveness 
in these areas. 

Food and Agriculture. United States Catholics 
do not wish to ignore or minimize the problem of 
population pressure, but they do deplore the studious 
omission of adequate reference to the role of modern 
agriculture in food production. The “population 
explosion” alarmists do not place in proper focus 
the idea of increasing the acreage or the acreage 
yield to meet the food demands of an increasing 
population. By hysterical terrorism and bland mis- 
representation of data they dismiss these ideas as 
requiring too much time for the development of 
extensive education and new distribution methods 
and for the elimination of apathy, greed and super- 
stition. Such arguments merely beg the question, 
for the implementation of their own program de- 
mands the fulfillment of the same conditions. It 
seems never to dawn on them that in a chronic 
condition where we have more people than food, 
the logical answer would be, not to decrease the 
number of people but to increase the food supply 
which is almost unlimited in potential. 

We make these observations to direct attention to 
the very real problem of population pressures. Such 
remarks are not intended to exhaust this complex 
subject, nor to discourage demographers, economists, 
agricultural experts and political scientists in their 
endeavors to solve the problem. Rather our intention 
is to reaffirm the position of the Catholic Church 
that the only true solutions are those that are morally 
acceptable under the natural law of God. Never 
should we allow the unilateral “guessitmates” of 
special pleaders to stampede or terrorize the United 
States into a national or international policy inimical 
to human dignity. For the adoption of the morally 
objectionable means advocated to forestall the ‘so- 
called population explosion may backfire on the 
human race. 
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FAMILY PLANNING AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The controversy which the statement of the Roman Catholic bishops has aroused 
touches areas that are central to American life and policy. Various aspects of 
this controversy are here discussed by six Americans, each of whom writes from 
his particular religious or political point of view. The Right Reverend Stephen — 
F. Bayne, Jr. is bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Olympia, Washington; 
7 Mr. James O’Gara is managing editor of The Commonweal, the weekly journal 
l of opinion edited by Roman Catholic laymen; Dr. John C. Bennett is dean of 
P the faculty at Union Theological Seminary in New York City and the author of 
‘i of Christians and the State; Mr. William Esty is former research director for 
Z the Planned Parenthood Association of America; Mr. Robert Lekachman is 
assistant professor of economics in Barnard College and a consultant to The 
Fund for the Republic’s study “Religion in a Free Society;” Mr. Will Herberg, 
who lectures at Drew University, is the author of Judaism and Modern Man 


and Protestant, Catholic, Jew. 
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n aimed at relieving problems of population growth, 
Ss THE NEED F OR DISCUSSION particularly in areas of acute ohn, neperwol 
e Thus what I write is written against a fairly 
g ? _ Clear, if broad, general sense and agreement whole- 
heartedly shared by the great majority of Anglican 
'S Christians. Obviously, we do not pretend to speak 
of I write from within a company of Christian people for more than ourselves—a fraction of the Christian 
is who have expressed, in various ways, a coherent _ world. Yet we speak as responsible Christian people, 
r- attitude, undergirded by a coherent moral theology, and not merely as “liberal” or whatever individuals. 
a, on the whole general question of family planning. It seems to me there are four major factors which 
2- The Lambeth Conference of 1958, by unanimous __ must be taken into view in any discussion of family 
It Resolution, declared that “We believe that the planning and public policy. The first is that there 
ic responsibility for deciding upon the number and are not many families under the sun, and not any 
d, frequency of children has been laid by God upon societies, within which some degree of family 
e the consciences of parents everywhere; that this planning is not practiced. The particular practice 
ly planning, in such ways as are mutually acceptable _ may be, from the Christian point of view, barbarous 
to husband and wife in Christian conscience, is a or immoral; more than that, there will be clear 
to right and important factor in Christian family life differences among Christians themselves on methods. 
sh and should be the result of positive choice before Nonetheless, the fact remains—that family planning, 
ex God. Such responsible parenthood built on obedience _ whether by infanticide or abortion, or by puritanical 
is, to all the duties of marriage, requires a wise steward- _— austerity at the other extreme, is as universal a 
sir ship of the resources and abilities of the family as _ fact as there is in the world. 
yn well as a thoughtful consideration of the varying The second factor is that the problems of family 
ch population needs and problems of society and the _ planning are inseparable from all the other problems 
ly claims of future generations.” which the world faces. It would be absurd to say, in 
er Further, the National Council of the Episcopal America, that we are willing to give help to under- 
of Church recently reaffirmed this Resolution, and developed areas of the world, to assist and prepare 
ed declared that it, “recognizing the Church’s respon- _ them to meet their problems, in every area except 
val sibility for the physical, social and mental as well one. In many parts of the world, the “population 
lly as the spiritual well-being of individuals and families, explosion” is a grinding and frightening fact. It is 
:0- urges members of the Church as citizens to press _not a “terror technique phrase” as it has sometimes 
he through their governments and through social, educa- _irresponsibly been called; it is a fact, to be measured 


tional, and international agencies, all measures 


in the chronic undernourishment of the majority of 
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the world’s population, in the lack of housing and 
of employment opportunity for a majority of the 
youth of the world, in the misery of innumerable 
families—families created by God for something 
better than misery. To say that this nation will help 
other countries with every problem except how to 
attack the vexing problem of the failure of material 
and social resources to meet the needs of the torrent 
of over-population, is sheer irresponsibility. 

The third factor, growing out of the inter-re- 
latedness of all social problems, is illustrated by the 
fact that “over-population” is created by precisely 
the same humane use of scientific knowledge which 
is at stake in all the discussion of family planning. 
People live longer than they used to; babies don't 
die conveniently; the problems of disease and nutri- 
tion are being successfully attacked by the respon- 
sible use of scientific knowledge; all this creates 
this “population explosion.” To say that mankind can 
pick and choose the areas of scientific exploration 
is unrealistic to a degree. “By ‘family planning’ is 
meant an extension of the responsible use of science 
into the realms of procreation, within the permissible 
range of Christian ethics, in the immediate interest 
of the family, and the more remote but no less real 
interests of society at large.” That phrase from the 
Lambeth Report of 1958 reflects precisely the basic 
Christian understanding of the place the use of 
scientific research has in meeting human problems. 

Those who are fearful of “family planning” or 
who equate it only with morally impermissible 
methods of “birth control” need to understand that 
what is at issue is not a kind of neo-Malthusianism. 
“Family planning” is a very much deeper and wider 


concept than merely conception limitation. Just as’ 


we have used scientific knowledge responsibly in 
extending life, so it is inescapable—and many of us 
would say just and right—to use the same knowledge 
in the wiser spacing of children and in the building 
of a family, having in view the needs of the chil- 
dren and of the society into which they are born; 
and using all knowledge rightfully and within the 
permissible range of Christian ethics. 

The fourth factor is the practical one—the ques- 
tion of the right of any governmental or public 
agency to spread or endorse methods of family 
planning which are morally abhorrent to sections 
of the population. This is a practical decision, from 
which there is no escape at any time, in any field. 
No action of government ever receives the full ap- 
proval of all the citizens. The consciences of sig- 
nificant groups of citizens are always violated by 
any major decision. The question is inescapable. 

Nevertheless we have learned a good deal about 


such democratic decisions. We have learned that 
often, under the pressure of public and heated 
debate, wiser decisions are reached than those first 
propounded. And such debate has its place not only 
because it helps in the formulation of wiser cor- 
porate choices, but also because it illuminates and 
educates all who take part in it. What is undesirable 
in a democracy is a decision based on the mere 
pressure of this or that special group or interest. 
Governmental policy should not be determined 
simply on the basis of yielding to the views of en- 
thusiasts for planned parenthood on the one hand, 
or of Roman Catholic clergymen on the other. This 
kind of political blackmail, whether of the right or 
the left, is indefensible. 

What is needed is far more knowledge of what 
various groups stand for, and far more knowledge 
of the issue itself; and there is often no other way 
to gain this except by public debate. Those who are 
not willing to limit themselves simply to those meth- 
ods of family planning which are officially approved 
by the Roman Catholic Church, for example, need 
to know more than they often do about the long, 
puritan tradition within that Church, and the reasons 
for it. 

Similarly, the Roman Catholics need to know 
that other responsible, Christian people have theolo- 
gies of family planning different from, but as re- 
sponsible as, those of the Roman Church; and that 
it is not merely licentiousness to urge that every 
method of family planning be explored thoughtfully 
and objectively. “Family planning” does not, by any 
means, mean the official espousal of any of the 
methods of conception control now practiced. For 
one, I should be as unwilling to say that the use of 
mechanical contraceptives is any more a final truth 
than the “rhythm” method, or the unilateral denial 
of one partner in marriage by the other. What is 
needed here is dialogue and debate, not character 
assassination. 

In the end, the responsible national agencies 
have got to make their decisions on the basis of 
what is not only wise but morally acceptable to a 
sufficient majority of the citizens. We need not 
fear heat in controversy as long as there is genuine 
exchange and illumination in it. What is to be feared 
is prejudice—which is conviction turned sour through 
fear—and political blackmail. If we can avoid these 
dangers, then good must come, in our united na- 
tional life, from the deliberate confrontation of the 
undoubted truth of the fact that the world’s popula- 
tion has outrun its resources, and that we need to 
apply the knowledge which God gives us, as respon- 
sible and Christian people should. 
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BIRTH CONTROL AND FOREIGN AID 


James O’Gara 


The birth control issue is one of the most divisive 
in American life, rubbing feelings raw and con- 
stantly exacerbating Protestant-Catholic relations. 
By its very nature, of course, this is a question on 
which it is easy to wound and difficult to heal. But 
even granting this fact, the controversy over birth 
control has always been more bitter than it needed 
to be, and neither Protestants nor Catholics can 
evade blame on this score. 

The plain fact is that over the years bad arguments 
have been made on each side and charges hurled 
that would have been better left unsaid. Some day, 
I hope, we will begin speaking to rather than at each 
other on this and even more important questions— 
both those on which we disagree and those on which 
we stand together. But that day, obviously, has not 
yet dawned. 

Leaving aside the unnecessary bitterness that has 
marred the discussion, however, the difference be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics on the birth con- 
trol issue is real. In this circumstance, although we 
all have a right to expect that exchanges on the 
matter remain within decent limits, controversy is 
inevitable. But to me it seems most unfortunate 
that this explosive subject has been injected into 
the debate over foreign aid. 

By now almost everyone is familiar with the 
general outlines of the problem. The underdeveloped 
countries are experiencing sharp increases in popula- 
tion, not because of any marked increase in the 
birth rate but because of a phenomenal decline in the 
death rate. This decrease is directly attributable to 
the importation from the West of some of the bles- 
sings of modern medicine and sanitation, in the 
shape of such techniques as mass inoculations, 
D.D.T. spraying, and the like. 

The underdeveloped countries are thus going 
through a process associated with the rise of science 
and modern medicine which the West has already 
experienced, but there are significant differences. 
The decline of the death rate in the nations of 
Western Europe was a gradual thing, and it was 
followed, not too slowly, by a comparable decline 
in the birth rate. Before this rough balance was 
achieved, the population doubled and then more 
than doubled again. 

In the case of the underdeveloped nations, the 
death rate is falling abruptly rather than in easy 
stages, and the gap between births and deaths is 


very large. Thus while the world’s population as 
a whole is growing at the rate of 1.7 per cent an- 
nually, the growth rate in many underdeveloped 
countries is from 3 to 3.5 per cent annually. If 
present rates of growth continue, the population of 
the world in the next forty years will roughly double 
once again. 

In view of all this, it is clear that we must con- 
cern ourselves with the pressure of population 
growth upon available resources. But it is equally 
clear that proposals for dealing with the problem 
must be morally acceptable. Just as all religious men 
insist that there are limits beyond which we cannot 
go in a war even when national survival is at stake, 
so too proposals made in connection with the popu- 
lation problem must be carefully evaluated by the 
religious conscience. 


On this question a Catholic can only say flatly 
that he differs with most of his neighbors. If I may 
cite an extreme case, I think all Americans would 
on moral grounds reject the idea of genocide as 
the solution to the population problem. I suspect, 
too, that most Americans would not favor steriliza- 
tion on a mass scale and would refuse to endorse 
any program of planned abortions such as that 
which costs a million lives in Japan every year. It 
seems clear, though, that very many, perhaps most, 
Americans who are not Catholics favor birth control 
by mechanical. or chemical means. On this the 
Catholic must dissent, for the Catholic conscience 
not only genocide, sterilization and abortion but 
artificial methods of contraception are morally re- 
pugnant. 

Given this fact, and in the face of proposals that 
such programs be made part of American aid over- 
seas, what choice did the Catholic bishops of the 
United States have except to repeat once more the 
traditional Catholic position in the matter? And 
what course can Catholic citizens follow in good 
conscience except to oppose as public policy a 
program rejected as immoral by the Catholic con- 
science? 

This is the nub of the matter. But it is not to 
say that Catholics think mankind is doomed only 
to the classic Malthusian population checks of 
pestilence and plague, famine and war. Catholic 
social scientists point out that even the present 
population of the United States would have seemed 
incredible thirty years ago, and they are convinced 
that the world can support far more people than it 
now has or is likely to have. 

Opposing artificial contraception on moral grounds, 
Catholic thinkers stress positive economic, social 
and political measures: the necessity of social justice 
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on the international level, the development of natural 
resources, the creation of a true community of na- 
tions, the spread of education, the introduction of 
modern industrial methods, and the like. The dif- 
ficulties here are great, of course, but the possibilities 
are tremendous; in some cases even such a simple 
matter as the substitution of a metal for a wooden 
plow can increase crop yield twenty or thirty per 
cent. 

No doubt Catholic writers have sometimes over- 
simplified the possibilities in this direction, exag- 
gerating the chances of quick advances and making 
light of the real difficulties. But this shoe does not 
only pinch the Catholic foot, for many of the most 
ardent advocates of birth control clinics overseas 
have not faced up to the difficulties in their proposals 
either. 

The people in the underdeveloped regions resist 
innovations of all sorts, and it can be expected that 
intrusion into traditional familial patterns will al- 
ways be resisted far more strongly than changes 
in agricultural and industrial methods. The truth 
is that there is no easy solution to the problem of 
the underdeveloped countries, and in this situation 
it is my opinion that the United States should devote 
itself to the expansion of their productive capacity 
rather than to birth control. On this point I take it 
that I am in agreement with Paul Hoffman, head of 
the U.N. special fund for aid to underdeveloped 
nations, for he recently warned against imagining 
that birth control is “an answer to the problem of 
the development of less developed countries.” 

It is the present rate of population growth in the 
underdeveloped countries rather than sheer num- 


bers which is the problem. In industrialized coun- 


tries like the U.S., the normal annual expansion in 
productive capacity takes care of the usual popula- 
tion increase. In many of the nonindustrialized, un- 
derdeveloped countries, however, the aid from the 
West which has succeeded in sharply reducing the 
death rate has provided just enough expansion in 
productive capacity to keep them abreast of the 
consequent rise in population. 

There is nothing inevitable about this state of 
affairs. A recent State Department report said: “It 
can be theoretically demonstrated that given suf- 
ficient development and utilization of the world’s 
resources, the earth can adequately support a much 
larger population than any that can be expected by 
the year 2000.” Catholic scholars are convinced that 
the evidence clearly supports this conclusion. The 
problem, then, in the language of the State Depart- 
ment, is how the underdeveloped countries are “to 
make the jump to the state of adequacy from the 
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present situation in which most of their people are 
living at bare subsistence levels.” 

We must, I think, honestly face the fact that the 
have-not nations in once-colonial regions have a far 
greater claim on the countries of the West than we 
have yet been willing to admit. North America, for 
example, has less than ten per cent of the world’s 
population, yet this ten per cent receives forty per 
cent of the world’s income. Every day millions of 
families in other countries receive less food than that 
discarded from American tables, and millions go 
hungry to their beds at night. 

In the face of this need, President Eisenhower is 
scheduled to request slightly over two billion dollars 
for economic assistance overseas next year, and the 
chances are that even this sum will be cut by Con- 
gress. Yet this amount is about one-seventh of what 
we Americans spend on tobacco and liquor in one 
year, less than one-third of what we spend on 
radios, TV sets and recreation supplies, and less than 
one-twentieth of what we spend on arms. Can we, 
then, reasonably claim to be doing all that should 
be done to help the underdeveloped nations expand 
their productive capacities, which in turn would 
enable them to cope with the growing population? 
I think not. 

From a long-range view, experience indicates 
that the birth rate in the underdeveloped countries 
will not stay at its present level indefinitely. But 
the next four or five decades are crucial. Expansion 
of productive capacity in the underdeveloped na- 
tions on the scale that is essential will take billions 
of dollars annually over a long period, and there 
is no chance at all that these countries can finance 
a project of this size without our aid. To my mind 
the conclusion from these facts is inescapable. 

Since the birth control issue is one of the most 
divisive in American life, on which a reasonable 
consensus is impossible, simple political prudence 
suggests that this matter be left to the nations con- 
cerned and to the conscientious convictions of their 
own people. To insist that birth control be made a 
part of our foreign aid program can only divide 
the country needlessly, imperil the program itself 
and ultimately hurt rather than help the under- 
developed countries. 

In the present controversy over birth control and 
foreign aid, religious-minded men have allowed 
themselves to be side-tracked into a bitter and es- 
sentially pointless dispute that could have disastrous 
effects. This strikes me as an act of political folly 
which only obscures the central fact on which we 
could all agree: the urgent necessity of an expanded, 
long-term effort by all the nations of the West to 
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enlarge productive capacity in the underdeveloped 
nations. Unless this is done, on a scale far beyond 
anything we have yet attempted, peace in our time 
is impossible, birth control or no. 


THE MORAL QUESTION 
John C. Bennett 


The problem of birth control should be approached 
first, not from the point of view of population, but 
from the point of view of what is good for marriage 
and the family. I think that there is general agree- 
ment on both sides of the current debate that 
parents should not have the maximum number of 
children, that there should be some planned limita- 
tion of families for the sake of all the persons con- 
cerned. There is no optimum number of children 
that anyone is recommending for all families. Much 
depends upon the health of the mother, upon the 
capacity of both parents to provide for the children 
and to give love and attention to each one. 

If there is agreement in principle of the need 
for family limitation, the debate must be about the 
means. Protestants agree with Roman Catholics that 
abortion as a means of birth control (quite apart 
from therapeutic abortion) is a morally undesirable 
means. I doubt if on sterilization there is as much 
of a common mind among Protestants. I should 
accept its desirability in individual cases but I think 
that sterilization as a method of birth control to be 
used on a large scale is open to serious objection. 
The discussion is chiefly about the adequacy of 
“periodic continence”, or the rhythm method, and 
about the moral permissibility of contraceptives. 

I welcome the emphasis by Roman Catholics upon 
“periodic continence” because this does help to 
relieve the situation, and I agree with them that 
even this method should normally not be used by 
married couples to avoid all the responsibilities of 
parenthood. The question is whether this method is 
reliable enough to be used for years at a time to 
secure the needed limitation of the family. Does 
not this method produce great anxiety, especially 
for the wife, because of the degree of uncertainty 
attached to it? Is not such anxiety too great a burden 
for families? If the method were made more depend- 
able, I still wonder if it does not interfere too much 
with the desirable spontaneities of conjugal love. 


These questions which remain in regard to the 
rhythm method mean that for many married couples 
the method of birth control must be contraception. 
I think that the opponents of contraception give too 
little attention to the emotional difficulty for years 
at a time when persons are living together as husband 
and wife. Is there here not a remnant of the idea 
that goes back to the Patristic period in the Catholic 
tradition that continued continence within marriage 
may be a virtue? This whole tendency of thought 
needs to be rejected. What may be a joyful asceticism 
in the person who chooses the ascetic role would 
be a joyless “Puritanism” in the everyday life of the 
married state. To ask married people to struggle 
with this problem for long periods of their lives 
together is to add strains to marriage. There are 
enough problems without having this one. It also 
deprives marriage of one of its goods. It sacrifices 
the concrete welfare of people to an abstract moral 
law, but unlike sound moral laws this does not itself 
lead to any good that is identifiable in human ex- 
perience; it is regarded as an absolute in itself. 

Stress on this absolute law against contraception 
causes great evil in concrete human experience. It 
is a sin against children to bring them into a situ- 
ation where they are not wanted and where there is 
inadequate provision for their material, emotional 
and spiritual needs. I do not say that conception 
should always depend upon the conscious desire 
for a child because fortunately children do bring 
their welcome with them in most cases, so far as 
the family itself is concerned. But it is quite different 
when there are factors which cause their existence 
to be resented or which cause them to be neglected. 
Even if one were to give some weight to this par- 
ticular law, why should stress upon it not be weighed 
in the moral scales against these immoral con- 
sequences? 

Much has been written lately about the growing 
Protestant consensus on this issue. I shall quote 
only one Protestant thinker, the one who is perhaps 
most admired in this period, Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
He says of the limitation of the number of children 
by “total abstention” that “it undermines the physical 
basis of marriage and threatens marriage itself with 
nullification and destruction by robbing it of its 
fundamental right. It certainly eliminates the un- 
natural act of preventing conception, but this is 
replaced by the unnatural state of a marriage with- 
out bodily union.” (Ethics, Macmillan, 1955, p. 133.) 

I have not stressed the importance of limiting 
the population under present world conditions, but 
this merely adds to the imperative to find or to 
permit a method of birth control which is reliable 
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and which can be used on a large scale. I recognize 
that, with a strong minority opposing the only reli- 
able methods of birth control, it is difficult for a 
government to provide them, though in view of the 
threat of the growth of population to justice and 
peace why could this not be regarded even by the 
minority as the lesser evil? 

Most Protestants regard it as their moral respon- 
sibility to do what they can to provide effective 
means of birth control to any country that desires 
them. This is morally offensive to Roman Catholics. 
Perhaps there is room for experiment along the fol- 
lowing lines. If a nation such as India chooses to 
adopt a program of birth control (Prime Minister 
Nehru is decisive on the point), the United States 
might cooperate with an inclusive program of eco- 
nomic development and social improvement which 
includes making the means of birth control available 
to the people. The scientific cost of the birth control 
program might be carried by the nation concerned 
in combination with governments other than the 
government of the United States and with private 
agencies. I raise the question as to whether or not 
this would be an adequate way of dealing with the 
problem and I do so not because I reject in prin- 
ciple, as President Eisenhower seemed to do, a 
birth control program supported by our government 
but because there is a danger that the whole effort 
to aid other countries in their development might 
be frustrated in Congress if it became involved with 
the debate over birth control. 


ON CLARIFYING ISSUES 
William Esty 


For the atheist, as for the Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish theist, the recent headlined flurry of con- 
troversy over birth control in U.S. foreign aid pro- 
grams can be a cause of wry amusement or of de- 
pression, but scarcely of edification. The statements 
of prominent politicians constituted a comedy of 
panic-stricken but determined inoffensiveness, with 
the exceptions of the comparatively lucid and 
straightforward avowals of Messrs. Kennedy and 
Symington. Protestant and Catholic clergymen 
have been trading formless snarls of hostility. 

This controversy over birth control in foreign aid 
programs would be considerably clarified if the 
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participants would distinguish among the following 
possible courses of action for the U.S. government 
(none of which, as the I1.C.A. made clear, is at 
present being pursued): (1) make information about 
artificial birth control available to countries that have 
requested it; (2) make such information available 
even if not requested in advance, (3) make birth 
control materials available if requested, (4) make 
such materials available whether or not requested 
in advance. 

The President and the Catholic bishops oppose all 
four of these courses. This writer would support all 
four. Some people would support some of these 
measures and not others. The failure to make these 
distinctions renders most of the current “contro- 
versy” an oafish Battle Royal in blindfolds. 

Of course, even for those who support all four al- 
ternatives, there can be no question of “forcing” birth 
control on foreign peoples. (Do we have enough 
police to supervise the sexual behavior of Asia? Has 
Margaret Sanger proposed a U.S. ultimatum on 
ceasebirth be delivered to India?) This is a false 
issue raised by timid politicians seeking a toothless 
straw man. (Humphrey: “The U.S. should not set 
birth control policy for other nations”; Stevenson: 
“The U.S. government should not impose birth 
control programs on foreign countries”; Brown: “I 
certainly don’t believe this country has the right to 
impose upon any other country .. .”) The birth con- 
trol advocate simply proposes that our public health 
aid to other countries automatically include con- 
traceptive information and materials—as they are 
automatically included in the public health programs 
of several Southern American states, without ap- 
parently raising any great outcry from the Catholic 
taxpayers of those states. We have brought death 
control, with frightening demographic consequences, 
to nations from British Guiana to Japan; it would 
seem simple justice to offer them also the means of 
birth control. 

As for the Catholic bishop’s statement, while 
hardly sharing the indignant surprise of some 
liberals at the moral position laid down therein, I 
do wish the bishops would confine themselves to 
the declaration of their position, and not attempt to 
bolster dogma with dubious “facts”, and what seems 
to me either disingenuousness or self-deception. 

The bishops say, of “the recently coined terror 
technique phrase ‘population explosion’,” that “it 
is still a hypothesis that must stand the test of 
science”—which is about like saying that the Em- 
pire State Building is a dubious hypothesis. They 
say that “the widespread use of contraceptives would 
hinder rather than promote the acquisition of those 
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qualities [discipline, self-control, and the disposi- 
tion to postpone present satisfactions for future 
gains] needed for the social and economic changes 
in underdeveloped countries.” How? They say that 
“immigration and emigration—even within the same 
country—have their role to play in solving the popu- 
lation problem.” If the bishops really believe in this 
discredited panacea, they should read the analyses 
of emigration’s ineffectiveness by the population 
authority Robert Cook. 

The bishops further contend: “it never seems to 
dawn on them [the birth controllers] that in a 
chronic condition where we have more people than 
food, the logical answer would be, not to decrease 
the number of people, but to increase the food 
supply, which is almost unlimited in potential.” 
Such “logic” does not warrant a serious refutation. 
Contrary to the bishops, birth control advocates 
do “place in proper focus the idea of increasing the 
acreage yield to meet the food demands of an in- 
creasing population,” but regard population control 
as essential if the more-food-for-more-mouths race is 
to be won in the poorer countries. The bishops might 
consult the sober writings on this subject of such 
competent scholars as Warren Thompson and Kings- 
ley Davis. 

The atheist, like most Protestants and Jews, also 
of course rejects the whole Natural Law logic meat- 
grinder (vox Aristotelis vox Dei) and regards the 
distinction between “rhythm” and “artificial” birth 
control as itself highly artificial. For him, too, the 
Church’s attitude toward the uses of sex in marriage 
is an appalling Procrustean bed which reminds him 
of Orwell's 1984 with its state-approved “goodsex” 
and state-punished “badsex”. 

The pro-birth control secularist, if lucid and just, 
will recognize that many Catholics, feeling them- 
selves to be defenders of “life”, oppose Planned 
Parenthood as they would oppose Buchenwald. But 
he will nevertheless regard this position as morally 
wrong-headed. He will not attack Catholic attempts 
to persuade or influence in this sphere as “undemoc- 
ratic’—as if freely contending pressure groups were 
not the essence of a virile democracy. He will attack 
the Catholic position because it is wrong (un-Ameri- 
can word!). He regards present-day contraceptive 
techniques, and the improved ones of the future, as 
not only useful in meeting food-and-population 
problems, but as good in themselves, and obviously 
so: they need no apology or defense. 

Like all the great advances in control which have 
brought man expanded freedom, contraceptive tech- 
niques are subject to abuse. They do not “solve” the 
problems of man’s sexual life; nothing ever will. 


But to oppose the means by which man may grapple 
with his problems in greater freedom, and therefore 
on a higher level, to oppose these means in the name 
of “ethics”—this seems to me timidity, reaction, and 
obscurantism indeed. 


A CATHOLIC CANDIDATE? 
Robert Lekachman 


It was never realistic to anticipate that religion 
would play a minor role in the presidential politics 
of an election year. Those who held such expecta- 
tions were misled by the astonishing support that 
the Protestant South gave to Senator Kennedy in 
1956. But when Southerners turned to a Catholic it 
was largely out of rage at one of their own number, 
Estes Kefauver, who had turned renegade on racial 
issues. Moreover, their support for Kennedy was 
limited to the vice-presidency in a year when all 
the omens favored the reelection of General Eisen- 
hower. This year Senator Kennedy is after our so- 
ciety’s largest prize, traditionally reserved for the 
descendants of those who got here first: white, 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. Naturally there are rumb- 
lings in the Bible Belt and questions by Protestants 
elsewhere. 

Under the circumstances it is fortunate that Ameri- 
can population policy, the issue which has focused 
public controversy, is a genuine problem of the very 
highest importance rather than a peripheral point. 
In part the chance to conduct a sensible argument 
about so large an issue must be put to the credit of 
Senator Kennedy. He has made his position on the 
school question so unmistakably plain that some of 
his critics have been reduced to labeling it an un- 
Catholic stand. He unequivocally opposes public aid 
to parochial schools. On the range of fringe benefits 
which may be construed by some as aiding children 
rather than churches or church-controlled schools, 
he takes much the same pragmatic, non-ideological 
view as a great many Protestants, Jews, and agnostics. 
There is little support to the charge that the Church 
dominates the Senator in view of this statement, his 
forthright defense of the traditional separation be- 
tween church and state, and his strong declaration 
that a public official’s oath of office commits him 
to the primacy of the general welfare over any 
sectarian interest. On the present debate about 
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whether future American policy shall make funds 
and information available to assist family limitation 
programs in underdeveloped and overpopulated 
countries in Asia, South America, and Africa, the 
Senator has taken the not-unexpected position that 
he would decide the question on the basis of his 
conception of the national interest. And he has added 
some sensible words about the dangers of preaching 
family limitation to the poor when our own motives 
might be so readily misinterpreted. 

Under the circumstances, does the non-Catholic 
have anything left to worry about when he con- 
templates the possibility of a Catholic president, at 
least if the Catholic is named Kennedy? The Senator 
has made it clear that even the solemn statements 
of bishops will not determine his policies and his 
judgment of the national interest. Apparently, like 
other Americans, he reserves to himself the right to 
evaluate as either nonsense or wisdom the vehemence 
of ecclesiastical recommendations of Catholic action. 
He can, if he wishes, summon clerical aid to his 
side in the shape of the America article by a Jesuit 
which contemplated a Catholic president's allowing 
to pass into law (without his signature) legislation 
supporting family limitation programs in other coun- 
tries. 

Even when all this has been said, I am afraid 
that there is something left still to consider. Since 
Senator Kennedy is a Catholic, we must assume his 
training and his beliefs have an influence upon him, 
much as we ought to assume that a Methodist’s or 
a Lutheran’s training and beliefs go far to define him 
as a person. This amounts to the near truism that 
the official’s conviction of the public interest must 
be related to the convictions and intellectual habits 
which nurture and education have formed. 

The direct application to the present point is 
not hard to find. I shall put it this way. Consider 
the case of an American who is convinced that the 
world’s most menacing danger is the Malthusian 
threat made apparent—the enormous acceleration in 
population growth which is the consequence of 
medical advance and social structures favorable to 
large families. Assume that this American believes 
that this population growth is certain to intensify 
rather than alleviate the desperate poverty of na- 
tions like India and end by throwing them into the 
waiting arms of their native Communists. Suppose 
finally that this American is utterly persuaded that 
economic progress depends on population control 
and that contraceptive techniques are the most 
powerful instrument available. Such an American 
has every right to ask himself this question: is Senator 
Kennedy or any other Catholic as likely to realize 
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the extent of the danger, the need to deploy all 
weapons against it, and the necessity of Presidential 
leadership in the formulation of a modern popula- 
tion policy, as specific non-Catholic candidates whose 
consciences have been formed in other ways? It 
should be clear that this is a very different matter 
from any allegation of clerical control over a Catholic 
President. It is a question as applicable to a Protes- 
tant, Jew, or agnostic as to a Catholic. The un- 
fortunate fact may be that the question upon which 
a Catholic conscience may give answers at variance 
to a non-Catholic conscience appears to be a good 
deal more vital than the questions to which other 
consciences might give such answers. 

The situation I have described is far from hypo- 
thetical. India’s very real gains in the construction 
of an industrial base have been swallowed by an 
ocean of new mouths. Very soon we may have to ask 
whether it is sensible to give economic aid to India 
until population growth has slowed. The corollary 
question will then be whether our best means of 
helping India will be to strengthen her family 
limitation program and to speed up the development 
of improved contraceptive techniques. Does it make 
no difference whether a Catholic or a non-Catholic 
handles this issue? Upon this judgment, and upon 
the citizen’s evaluation of the importance of popua- 
tion policy in comparison to other issues, will 


depend the answer-to the more specific question, - 
does it matter that Senator Kennedy is a Catholic? — 


THE NEED FOR CONSENSUS 


Will Herberg 


The current controversy over birth control raises 
many questions, but the really significant thing 
about it seems to me to be the fact that, for the 
first time, the issue has become one of high public 
policy rather than one of personal morality or local 
legislation. Not that the question of the morality 
of birth control has not arisen in the discussions, 
but this time only tangentially; the big problem has 
been, and still remains, the question whether in the 
present situation the United States government 
should or should not sponsor contraception as part 
of its foreign aid program to help meet the threat of 
the so-called “population explosion.” This is primarily 
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a political question, even more specifically, a ques- 
tion of the nature and operation of our constitutional 
system. It is this question with which I am partic- 
ularly concerned in these paragraphs. 

But, of course, something must be said about the 
other aspects of the problem to make the political 
and constitutional issue intelligible. Let me sum- 
marize as briefly as possible how I see the present 
controversy in perspective. 

A large segment of the American people—not only 
Roman Catholics by any means—regard artificial 
birth control as immoral because contrary to natural 
law. A large, or an even larger, segment of our 
people challenge this view and hold birth control to 
be not only permissible, but even (in the view of 
some) morally mandatory under certain conditions. 

Even if one holds birth control to be immoral, 
however, it does not follow that its practice, or the 
purveyance of information about it, must necessarily 
be made into a crime, that is, something forbidden by 
law. Sins are not convertible automatically into 
crimes; only those sins may be made into crimes 
which obviously threaten the public order and which 
are recognizably public acts with which government 
is competent to deal. In Britain, for example, both 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic hierarchies, in 
their testimony before the Royal Commission out of 
which came the Wolfenden Report, recommended 
the relaxation, and in part, even the abolition, of 
the laws penalizing homosexual practices between 
consenting adults in private. Homosexual practice 
is certainly a grave sin; yet it does not follow that 
it must be made into a crime punishable by law. 
In the same way, it may well be argued—and many 
Roman Catholic spokesmen have so argued publicly 
—that regarding contraception as a sin does not 
necessarily imply approving such restrictive laws as 
are to be found on the statute books of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. These laws, I think, are bad, and 
ought to be repealed; and this may be said, and in- 
deed has been said, even by those who strongly dis- 
approve of birth control on moral grounds. 

This brings us to the primary issue in the present 
controversy—the issue of public policy. Let us assume 
that there is a worldwide population problem, that 
is, a problem created by population expanding ex- 
plosively beyond foreseeable food resources. There 
are those who maintain that this problem can best 
be met by a concerted effort to increase the food 
supply to keep pace with increasing population. 
There are others who believe that such a solution is 
inadequate, and that the only really effective way 
of coping with the problem is by limiting population 
especially in such countries as Japan and India. But 


there are many ways of limiting population, and 
each one involves moral issues. There is, for exam- 
ple, contraception; but there are also abortion and 
infanticide. It may seem grotesque to bring infan- 
ticide into the discussion, and yet it was once widely 
practiced by a cultivated people from whom we are 
proud to derive at least part of our heritage—the 
Greeks. Each one of these methods—contraception, 
abortion, infanticide—is, technically speaking, a more 
or less effective way of limiting population, and 
the technical merits of each may be argued in a 
purely technical spirit. Yet that is not how we deal 
with the question: we do, of course, assess the tech- 
nical aspects, but our final decision is a moral one. 
Americans, we may assume, are unanimously op- 
posed to infanticide, and we would all be shocked 
if we found our government aiding some foreign 
country to finance an infanticide program as a way 
of meeting the threat of an inordinately expanding 
population. Most Americans are against abortion 
as a means of limiting population (though abortion 
is virtually official policy in Japan), and would 
strongly oppose our government sponsoring such 
programs as part of our foreign aid effort. Here there 
is a moral consensus—in the one case virtually un- 
animous, in the other case sufficiently great—and 
no controversy over public policy emerges. 

But the situation is very different with contracep- 
tion. Here there is at present no moral consensus 
among Americans. Many think contraception to be 
morally even desirable. This deepgoing difference of 
opinion is not over technical merits, but over moral 
right and wrong; and this difference seems, for the 
time being at least, to be unresolvable. In the face 
of such a situation, what can the government of the 
United States do? 


For the government officially to sponsor contra- 
ception as part of its foreign aid program to “over- 
populated” countries would, in effect, be to set itself 
up as official adjudicator over the conflicting moral 
philosophies held by sections of the American people. 
This, under our conception of constitutional demo- 
cracy, the government has neither the right nor 
authority to do. With us, the State is not the supreme 
moral teacher and guide that it is in totalitarian 
systems; it is a carefully defined and limited social 
agency serving to maintain public order, promote 
public welfare, and (in certain cases) effectuate 
moral purposes so far as there is a substantial con- 
sensus among the American people on the moral is- 
sues. We all understand this, even if we do not often 
put it into words. The very same people who demand 
that contraception be made part of our public policy 
aboard, even though a substantial part of the Ameri- 
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can people find contraception to be morally wrong, 
would be outraged and resentful if our government 
made abortion part of its public policy in aiding 
Japan, where abortion has official approval. They 
would not be placated by being assured that the 
Japanese population problem is a serious one and 
that abortion was a technically effective way of 
meeting it; and the reason they would not be placated 
is that to them abortion is first of all a moral problem. 
They would not want to give the government the 
right to make moral judgments overturning the moral 
consensus of the nation. And yet today these very 
people demand that the government set itself up as 
supreme moral judge by implementing their partic- 
ular moral philosophy over against the moral philoso- 
phies held by other large and significant sections 
of the American people. Such an attitude, I suggest, 
is quite contrary to the ethos and tradition of our 
kind of constitutional democracy; and this would 
surely be obvious to all intelligent Americans did 
not the question emerge in a context of religio- 
political controversy which seems to preclude all 
sober and responsible consideration of issues. 
Fortunately, President Eisenhower has been able 
to see things in their proper perspective. It is not 
for us, he has in effect said, to decide how other 
nations meet their population problems; we cannot 
set ourselves up as moral judge over them. If they 
want to employ methods which the American gov- 
ernment cannot officially support either because the 
American people find them morally repugnant 


(abortion), or because the American people are 
sharply divided on the moral issue (contraception), 
they—the nations we aid—can get their information 
and resources from private agencies, which are not 
restricted by the same considerations that limit the 
scope and functions of the government. This is the 
way such problems have generally been met in the 
past, and it is a way that is in consonance with the 
genius of the American system. 

This position on the matter ean be held, and is 
in fact held, by large numbers who actually approve 
of contraception on moral grounds. Among them 
is Billy Graham. “The Rev. Dr. Billy Graham,” the 
New York Times reports, “believes there is nothing 
morally wrong in the practice of birth control. But 
he agrees with President Eisenhower that should a 
foreign nation ask the United States government for 
birth prevention information, the request should be 
turned over to private foundations or agencies . . . 
Dr. Graham said that birth control was one of the 
answers to the ‘terrifying and tragic’ problem of 
over-population. There is nothing in the Scriptures, 
he emphasized, that bars the responsible use of birth 
control. The majority of Americans, he said, practice 
it... But, he added, when a segment of the citizenry 
is opposed to birth control, the problem should be 
handled privately and not as a ‘political issue’” 
(December 13, 1959). 

Here, certainly, we can all learn political wisdom 
from Billy Graham, whether we agree with his 
opinion on contraception or not. 
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“THE ETHICS OF CALCULATION” 


The writer of the following letter is the author of 
The Limits of Foreign Policy and a former member 
of the Policy Planning Staff of the U. S. State 
Department. He is now Visiting Scholar at the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. 


Arlington, Virginia 
Sir: In view of the importance of the subject, I have 
read Dr. Ernest Lefever’s statement (Worldview, 
October) and Dr. John C. Bennett’s rejoinder 
(Worldview, November) several times over. I think 
I understand the first. I am less sure about the 
second. 

Dr. Lefever’s line of argument, as I understand 
it, is: Peace embraces not only the absence of slaugh- 
ter but also the fostering of an acceptable world 
order. It is incumbent then to avoid both thermonu- 
clear war and Soviet world dominance. The com- 

lexity of this dual problem is hugely —— 
; the character of modern weapons. The difficulties 
are not going to vanish to please us, and we cannot 
afford to walk away from them. We must seek the 
fullest attainable knowledge of the problem and 
apply it with precision in dealing with the questions 

force and foreign es and it is no answer to 
anguish over the problems and to disdain to engage 
our minds with issues so charged with tragedy. To 
be in a position to avoid both thermonuclear des- 
truction and Soviet world dominance we require a 
thermonuclear capability sufficient to balance that 
of the Soviet. This entails keeping up our relevant 
strike capability and establishing cover enough to 
mitigate the effects of a strike against us. The perils 
—for present and future—in doing these things must 
be weighed with all possible care against the perils 
of not doing them. 

As a matter of style, Dr. Lefever may overdo the 
tone of objectivity, but surely this does not deserve 
the reproaches—callousness and a willingness to harm 
the future for the benefit of the present—leveled by 
Dr. Bennett. 

The charge of callousness in reference to Dr. 
Lefever’s estimates of the potential of civil defense 
for reducing casualties in event of thermonuclear 
attack suggests an age oe Suppose someone were 
to say that installation of adequate lifeboats might 
ensure the survival of eighty per cent of those aboard 
ship in event of disaster at sea. Would it be in point 
to charge him with cruel indifference to the fate of 
the other twenty per cent? 


Dr. Lefever does not recommend a resumption of 
thermonuclear testing. He merely indicates a con- 
tingent necessity of appraising the genetic effects 
of such testing in perspective with the possible 
dire consequences of not resuming testing. This 
occasions Dr. Bennett’s reproachful remark about 
favoring the present at the e e of the future. 
It might be in point if Dr. Bennett had some policy 
proposal of his own sure to serve the welfare of 
generations to come. If he has such, I am surely 
unable to discern it. 

Dr. Bennett does acknowledge at one point the 
requirement of preventing Soviet dominance. Yet he 
also introduces speculations regarding other possible 
developmerts to counter the Soviet thrust and to 
spare us the burden—(a) “many kinds of resistance 
in the various countries,” (b) “a question . . . as to 
how far Russia would be able to exercise control 
at a distance,” (c) “the effects of more humane 
institutions in Russia on the degree cf ruthlessness 
it would exercise abroad,” and (d) “the effect of 
rivalry of the great Communist powers in leaving a 
space for some form of freedom in other countries.” 
The apparent tendency of all this is to indicate that 
other factors independent of our actions may well 
take care of the problem of Soviet power and that 
for us the problem of peace is therefore reduced to 
the avoidance of slaughter. 

I do wish for more clarity in his line of argument. 
Does he intend to counsel us to drop out of the 
competition in military invention and yield a mo- 
nopoly of prodigious weapons to the Soviet Union? 
Does he wish us to put our hope in a F snag | 
that, if the worst comes to the worst, others, wi 
far less resource to draw upon than we have, will 
show hugely more courage he thinks we should 
expect of ourselves? Does he seriously suppose that 
a quarrel between Communist China and the Soviet 
Union over primacy would afford a new birth of 
freedom in a conquered world? Does he seriously 
think we should count on a windfall in the form of 
forces within the Soviet Union to stay it from ex- 
— its position in the sequel to so great a 
victory 

I hesitate to believe that Dr. Bennett is proposing 
such dubious hypotheses as a basis for policy. Yet if 
he is not, I cannot see why he is taking issue with 
Dr. Lefever, unless it is over a mere question of 
style growing out of Dr. Lefever’s failure to express 
himself in more anguished terms. 

CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL 
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Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics 
by Seymour Martin Lipset. Doubleday. 432 pp. $4.95. 


A noted political sociologist presents a thorough and illuminat- 
ing study of modern democracy and its relation to social, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions. Among the most notable con- 
tributions are a chapter on the sources of fascism and a 
discussion of how class, status and power within a society affect 
people's participation in politics, especially their behavior as 
voters. 


Peace With Russia? 
by Averell Harriman. Simon & Schuster. 175 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Harriman reports on his recent six-month tour of the Soviet 
Union and draws some hopeful conclusions from his conversations 
with Premier Khrushchev and other top officials as well as from 
his previous extensive experience in Russian affairs. 


Citizen Education in World Affairs 


by Bernard C. Cohen. Center of International Studies, Princeton 
University. 145 pp. $1.00. 


A public opinion expert examines the work of organizations 
designed to foster an understanding of world affairs among 
American citizens and provides some interesting disclosures about 
the methods and characteristics of these organizations, the 
problems they face, and the world of communications. 


Everyman's United Natiens 
Columbia University Press. 607 pp. $3.50. 


This sixth edition of an invaluable handbook gives complete in- 
formation on the functions and activities of the United Nations 
and its related agencies, including the full text of the UN 
Charter and Statute of the International Court of Justice, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


The Continuing Struggle: Communist China and the Free 
World 


by Richard Louis Walker. Athene Press. 155 pp. $3.00. 


In a one-man attempt to break down the barrier of neglect and 
misinterpretation that has kept us from understanding the China 
of the last ten years, the author probes the naure and history 
of Communist power in China and analyzes its position in the 
world struggle. 


As Others See Us: The United States Through Foreign Eyes | 
Edited by Franz M. Joseph. Princeton. 360 pp. $6.00. 


Visitors’ impressions of America are as fascinating to Americans 
as to the visitors. The tradition of mutual fascination continues 
in this collection, initiated by the American European Founda- 
tion, of reports about America by a number of distinguished 
Europeans, Asians, Africans and Latin Americans. 
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